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COMMUNITIES MUST BE PREPARED 


Several federal agencies have been asked by 
the President to set up a shelf of public works to 
be used during the post-defense period. This is a 
project for which active planning agencies will 
find themselves prepared, and in which it is not 
yet too late for communities without planning agen- 
cies to participate. 

We have met with the directors of these agen- 
cies. In every case they have stated that it was 
their opinion that sound projects could be assured 
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50pp. We have met frequently in Washington with rep- 
papers, § resentatives of federal departments which are en- 
industry | gaged in the defense program. We have urged these 
s by the! agencies to make full use of planning departments 
rs Asso- and commissions throughout the United States. We 
a paper have suggested that defense projects will be ex- 
marks on pedited if full use is made of material available 
sher, of in planning and other municipal offices dealing 
with the local housing situation, industry, public 
utilities available in various areas, schools, land 
RK CITY. values, etc. We have also suggested that in many 


igation, cases the projects could be more economically 
ssioner. ichieved than if haphazardly located. We have 
lumber 3. stated that a brief delay for consultation with 

planning agencies at the outset might result in the 


Land Use saving of several months' time. This has already 
Filley, been amply proved. 

yp mimeo. By and large there has been agreement by fed- 
.. (This eral agencies with these statements. But we have 
sd by the also been met with the statement that planning 
‘ormation agencies are not prepared to provide the necessary 
irvey is information and that the defense agencies just 
its type can't wait for them to get ready. We have been 
ling not met with the statement that, although in many com- 
ilso con- + munities throughout the United States planning 
1 popula- commissions exist theoretically, they do not have 
1 births, staffs (or adequate staffs) and therefore can be 
sy, etc., of no assistance to the defense agencies. We must 
od struc- admit that much of this criticism is justified. 
It is highly important, therefore, that exist- 

ing planning agencies obtain all of the information 

, Tallamy which is needed properly to locate defense pro- 
ag Board, jects, including housing developments needed for 


94,0. both civilian and military defense workers. It is 
even more important tnat communities without ac- 
tive planning agencies create them and provide suf- 
ficient staff members to do the kind of job that 
must be done. 
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can Au- It must be admitted, of course, that the mem- 
each of bers of the American Society of Planning Officials 
of the represent for the most part the active planning 
erminal agencies, which are busily engaged in accumulating 
liam A. ecessary data or in the preparation of basic com- 
l meet- unity plans. We find ourselves, therefore, in 







the position of the preacher who each Sunday dis- 
coursed to his faithful flock about those who did 
not come to church. 








if each community hada sound community plan against 
which proposed projects could be checked. Repre- 
sentatives of the federal agencies over a period 
of years have learned howto distinguish sound pro- 
jects from those which are obviously unsound, but 
they prefer to have a yardstick in the form of a 
well-thought-out and practical community plan or 
master plan for the development of the area. 

It is logical to assume that wherever possible 
they will prefer projects which appear to be part 
of a general program for the development of any 
city or other area, but it cannot be expected that 
these agencies will wait until cities which hereto- 
fore have done nothing prepare master plans. If 
the planning agency is not properly staffed or has 
not prepared community plans, the federal agencies 
must of necessity goto other agencies in the city. 

There has never beena greater opportunity for 
planning agencies to justify their existence. The 
time has come for planning agencies to say that 
although the editorial reprinted in this issue from 
the February Public Management is correct as to the 
existing situation, it will not be correct as to 
the future. The time has come for every municipal- 
ity (including those administered by city managers) 
to recognize that only through sound planning can 
we hope to achieve the kind of communities that 
the people of this country are entitled to and 
want; that only through sound planning can we 
achieve good government. 

Those who fail to take advantage of existing 
opportunities should not complain if defense pro- 
jects are found to be badly located or if in the 
post-defense period a suitable public works pro- 
gram is not developed in the community because 
there are no standards by which to determine the 
validity of proposed projects. (WHB) 
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CONFERENCE ON PLANNING PROBLEMS 


Eighty persons from all parts of the country 
attended the Winter Discussion Conference on Plan- 
ning Problems. There were representatives from 
Boston, New York, Washington, Cleveland, Milwaukee, 
Cincinnati, Detroit, Louisville, Wichita, Richmond, 
Des Moines, Baltimore, the Tennessee Valley Author- 
ity, Charleston (W.Va.), Montclair (N.J.), Harris- 
burg (Pa.), and other places. 

The two principal topics were Defense Planning 
and the Rehabilitation of Blighted Urban Areas. 
(See page 20.) There was discussion of physical 
and financial problems created by new requirements 
for housing, schools, recreation, sewers, water, 
roads, etc., in locating defense developments. The 
matter of defense housing was discussed at some 
length. 

There was extended discussion of legislation 
intended to facilitate the rehabilitation of blight- 
ed areas, anda critical review of the proposed 
Urban Redevelopment Corporations Bill of New York. 

Other topics discussed but briefly were Organ- 
ization of the Planning Agency, and Methods of Ob- 
taining the Basic Data Necessary or Useful for 
Planning and Zoning. 

The conference followed the procedure develop- 
ed by ASPO for its winter meetings, with no pre- 
pared papers and with all discussion on an informal 
basis. It was generally felt that the meeting was 
a fruitful one. Proceedings will be distributed 
to ASPO members at an early date. 


WEAK LINKS IN OUR DEFENSE ARMOR 


Immaturity of City Planning. li forceful, even the foundations for effective planning 
consistent programs of municipal service Planning agencies are still conspicuously ab 


are to be formulated and executed, and if 
we are to maintain high standards of mu- 
nicipal service in the face of increased com- 
petition for revenues, it is clear that there 
must be careful and intelligent planning. 
There is need for physical planning to cor- 
rect the evils of haphazard growth and to 
prevent such growth in the future. There 
is need for social planning '» anticipate the 
kinds and amounts of services that cities 
must provide. There is need for admin- 
istrative planning to provide the proper per- 
sennel, organization, and operating methods 
necessary for carrying out efficiently and 
economically the services that are deter- 
mined to be necessary. There is need for 
financial planning to determine how and 
when necessary services can be financed with 
the greatest equity 

In the face of this compelling need, it is 
alarming to note the immaturity of planning 
in American cities today. We use the term 
immaturity” for two reasons: First, the 
majority of our cities have failed to provide 


sent in most cities, and many of those that 
have been established are so inadequately 
staffed and financed as to make them in 
effective. Second, even in those cities that 
have active planning agencies, the concept 
of planning is often a pitifully limited one 
Street layout. location of public buildings, 
and zoning ordinances are important, but 
they do not comprehend the whole field of 
planning. There is also a discouraging tend 
ency to regard planning as a specialized 
function that can be delegated to a single 
commission or agency, overlooking the basic 
unity and continuity of the planning proc- 
ess from the first broad outlines to the 
last revision or modification by an operating 
department 

Planning must achieve maturity, and 
achieve it soon, if our cities are to cope with 
the problems of the current emergency and 
its aftermath. There have been some en- 
couraging signs that planning is about to 
come of age; but it has a long way yet to go 
before it will be adequate for the job ahead 


-From "Public Management," February, 1941. 


In many cases it may seem that our recommendations 





have been and will be too idealistic and grandiose in 
conception, suprassing present need. We must, however, 
emphasize the need of broad planning if enduring values 
are to be achieved, planning that not only provides for 
present need but for future expansion. An element of dar- 
ing along with sound study is as important in worthwhile 
city building as in successful business. 


-From "City Planning 1n Houston, 1940." 
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DETROIT'S SYSTEM OF MOTORWAYS 


In 1925 the City Plan Commission of Detroit 
prepared a Master Plan of Highways, which was 
adopted by the Common Council. In.1937 the Michi- 
gan State Highway Department issued its report on 
Street Traffic, City of Detroit. It now has pub- 
lished A Comprehensive Plan of Motorways for De- 
troit, from which the following illustrations are 
taken. 
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PORTSMOUTH REGIONAL DEFENSE COUNCIL 


Since many defense activities are regional in 
nature, there has been a tendency in recent months 
to create regional defense planning councils. 
Starting with the Hampton Roads area in Virginia, 
a number of regional councils have been created in 
that state. Similar activity has taken place in 
the state of Washington. These regional councils 
are created because it is felt that they can be 
more effective than an individual defense council 
for each community in a region. 

Word comes to us that steps have been taken 
to create a regional defense council for the Pis— 
cataqua River area, lying in the states of Maine 
and New Hampshire. Thus we have an interstate 
regional defense council. It is suggested that the 
governors of Maine and New Hampshire establish a 
joint six-member council and that each governor 
appoint three members. The council is to elect 
from its membership a chairman anda vice-chairman. 

It is proposed that this council "study all 
problems arising in connection with defense acti- 
vities or developments in the area in question, 
particularly in relation to the communities in- 
volved; serve as a clearing house for the coordi- 
nation of the defense activities of federal, state 
and local authorities; and report their recommen- 
dations thereon from time to time to the appro- 
priate civil, military and naval authorities, and 
for these purposes employ such assistants as may 
be necessary." 

Among those participating in the organization 
meeting were Frederick P. Clark, Planning Director 
of the New Hampshire State Planning and Develop- 
ment Commission, representing the governor of the 
state and acting as secretary, Wayne D. Heydecker 
of the Council of State Governments, and Arthur C. 
Comey, consultant to the National Resources Plan- 
ning Board. 


NEW HOUSES AT GREENBELT, MARYLAND 


The Federal Works Agency has announced that 
1,000 family dwelling units for defense workers in 
the nation's capital will be built at Greenbelt, 
Maryland, under the direction of the Farm Security 
Administration. 
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PLANNING COUNCIL OF ORANGE COUNTY 


Ten planning commissions in Orange County, 
California, have organized a Planning Council of 
Orange County. Membershipis open to planning com- 
missioners, legislative bodies, civic organiza- 
tions, and employees of said groups. The purpose 
of the organization is to "foster cooperation and 
coordination in city, county, and regional planning 
throughout Orange County andits environs; to stim- 
ulate discussion of, andto seek solutions to, city 
and county problems; to promote and direct public 
sentiment toward procuring the social and economic 
benefits which may be derived through intelligent 
planning." Officers for the current year are G. 
Millard Parks, of Anaheim, California, president, 
and Mrs. R. A. Marsden, of Fullerton, secretary. 


GREAT PLAINS REGIONAL PLANNING COUNCIL 


At a meeting held in Omaha, Nebraska, on Jan- 
uary 17th of this year steps were taken to create 
a regional planning council composedof representa- 
tives from the states of Iowa, Minnesota, North 
Dakota, South Dakota, Nebraska, Missouri, and Mon- 
tana. An interim committee was appointed to "form- 
ulate an objective and prepare a working program 
and agenda for the first meeting of the Council." 
In the discussion which took place at this meeting 
it was suggested that representatives of the federal 
government be invited to join the Council. It was 
also suggested that the regional planning group be 
connected with the National Resources Planning 
Board in an unofficial capacity. Philip H. Elwood, 
Chairman, Region VI of the NRPB, acted as chairman 
of the meeting, which was attended by representa- 
tives from Iowa, Nebraska, Kansas, North Dakota, 
Minnesota, the Department of Agriculture, and NRPB. 


PORTSMOUTH, NEW HAMPSHIRE, PLANNING BOARD 


A planning board has been established in 
Portsmouth, New Hampshire. Robert W. Marvin is 
chairman, and M. E. Witmer is secretary. The in- 
creased size of the navy yard has caused a one- 
third increase in the size of the city. The State 
Planning and Development Commission is assisting 
in the organization ofa programfor that community. 


HOW DEFENSE HOUSING IS BUILT 
































Attack on Urban Blight, to Succeed, 
Must Be Made on Many Fronts; 
Problem Present Throughout U. S. 





Members of City Planners’ Society Aware 
That No Magic Formula Exists For 
Reviving Run-Down Sections. 





This is another of the series of Post-Dispatch articles on 
the subject of urban blight and decentralization, and efforts to 
overcome them, with particular reference to St. Louis. 


By RICHARD G. BAUMHOFF 
A Staff Correspondent of the Post-Dispatch. 
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CHICAGO, Feb. 15. 


WO things are definitely apparent in the current discussion of 
urban blight, as reflected in a prolonged informal session of the 
American Society of Planning Officials here Friday. 


One is that the problem is by no means unique in St. Louis, but is 


prevalent among American cities. 


Chicago, incidentally, is marked 


strongly by the twin crayons of blight and decentralization. 


The other is that the city plan- 
mers, the men and women of the 
governmental structure most di- 
rectly concerned, are well aware 
of the social and economic threat 
against the cities and are earnest- 
ly seeking a solution—but that no 
magic formula yet has been found. 
And perhaps no single prescription 
may serve. The opinions voiced at 
the conference made it abundantly 
clear that the attack on blight and 


its concomitants must be on many 
fronts; it is not like smoke, which 
may be abated simply by barring 
the material that produces it. 

More than 50 persons from mu- 
nicipal and State planning agencies 
in various parts of the country and 
Federal agencies concerned in plan- 
ning were present. 

Symptoms of Blight. 

Their efforts to define or identify 
blight varied in form, but boiled 
down to much the same thing. Said 
Alfred Bettman, Cincinnati lawyer 
widely known in planning: “Types 
of obsolescence may include age, 
a lot layout which is not modern, 
or obsolescence of the city plan 
itself.” Symptoms of blight were 
listed as follows by Frederick Big- 
ger, chairman of the Pittsburgh 
City Plan Commission and a con- 
sultant of the FHA: 

Overcrowding of land by build- 
ings; insufficient private and pub- 
lic open space. 

Buildings not kept in repair; 
many below the point of econom- 

ically justifiable repair under 
present conditions. 

Unlawful land uses and build- 
ing occupancy, persisting in vio- 

lation of safety, sanitation, hous- 
ing and zoning codes. 

Buildings converted from one 
use to another and unsuited to 

the new use. 

Districts in which inharmoni- 
ous residential and non-residen- 
tial uses are badly mixed. 
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Crowding of many families in 
buildings designed for fewer fam- 
flies and into other multi-family 
dwellings that fail to meet decent 
standards. 

Community and _ individual 
neglect of upkeep of neighbor- 
hoods; poor municipal house- 
keeping. 

Precarious financial status of 
the properties, evidenced by 
mortgage foreclosures, tax de- 
linquencies, etc. 

Inadequate educational, recrea- 
tional and cultural facilities for 
congested and possibly low-in- 
come population. 

Another Interpretation. 

Still another listing was made by 
George F. Emery, Detroit’s City 
Planner, who said characteristics 
of blight were: 

Old, obsolete, dilapidated build- 
ings. 

Lack of 
nance, 

Absence of new construction. 

Intrusion of miscellaneous in- 
eongruous buildings and uses. 

Incipiency of property use 
transition, with improbability of 
complete use change. 

Instability and rapid changes 
of uses. 

Tax revenues grossly inferior 
to municipal expenses for the 
district. 

Continuous increase of vacant 
land through building demolition. 

Excessive tax delinquency and 
mortgage foreclosure. 

Bettman, initial chairman of the 
discussion, said blight was the re- 
sult of urban processes which had 
been going on for 50 or 75 years, 
and was not confined to residential 
areas. He expressed what seemed 
to be a general feeling that knowl- 
adge of the causes was fragmentary, 
and he urged research by planning 
agencies in individual cities to learn 
causes and derive a remedy. An 
essential approach, he insisted, is 
a general, not a localized, redevel- 
opment plan; in other words, such 


repair and mainte- 
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a plan should be comprehensive or 

city-wide before an individual neigh- 

borhood is chosen for action. 
Public Contribution Needed. 

A public contribution of some 
sort is essential to private redevel- 
opment work, either through tax 
exemption, granting of the right of 
eminent domain, gift of open spaces 
or otherwise, he declared. He added 
that enabling legislation, however, 
should allow for public as well as 
private redevelopment work. 

St. Louisans will recognize in the 
foregoing statements many things 
obviously applicable to their own 
city. 

Just as the neighborhood is being 
recognized in St. Louis as the suit- 
able unit of attack on blight, there 
Was a common feeling expressed 
by speakers here that improvement 
everywhere is likely to be by neigh- 
borhoods. 

Prices Too High. 

Another common opinion in the 
conference—based on practical fi- 
nancial inquiries—was that the 
price at which land is held in 
blighted areas is too high to be 
within reach for modern housing 
and other forms of redevelopment. 
This problem has made itself ap- 
parent in St. Louis, As Bettman 
put it: “We all know that land 
values have to be brought down 
from the speculative or imagina- 
tive levels in these areas.” Another 
speaker referred favorably to .the 
English idea that if a house is not 
fit to live in, it has no value. A 
large part of the price for many 
dilapidated properties in St. Louis 
and elsewhere has been a claim for 
the structures, 

Frederic A. Delano of the Nation- 
al Resources Planning Board, uncle 
of President Roosevelt, told the 
conference that blight was a nation- 
wide problem and that the nation 
as a whole had brought about some 
of the causes of city blight. 

“The Federal Government,” he 
declared, “ought to think about pri- 
vate property rights as opposed to 
public property rights. We still 
hang on to the idea that a man 
may build just about as he likes on 
the land he owns.”: Only in the last 
30 years, he added, has this idea 
begun to change, partly through 
court approval of zoning, but a 
constitutional amendment might 
be required for establishment of a 
new principle. 

Some Laws Defective. 

In connection with the idea of 
public acquisition of blighted prop- 
erty through foreclosure for tax de- 
linquency, Delano related that there 
are at least 17 states in which the 
laws do not provide complete, valid 
titles for property so taken over. 
He suggested that assessed valua- 
tions of real estate might be set up 
by law as prima facie evidence of 
value in the process of condemna- 
tion for public use. 

Private capital must be interest- 
ed in rejuvenation of cities if it is 
to be carried out successfully, said 
Edwin S. Burdell, director of Coop- 
er Union, one of the agencies seek- 
ing to improve the vicinity east of 
Washington Square in New York. 
This was essentially the thought 
of various other speakers. 

Most desirable types of neighbor- 
hood development agencies were 


"St. 


Louts Post-Dispatch," February 16, 


declared by Edward Weinteld, 
New York State Housing Commis. 
sioner, to be: public, or subsidized; 
semi-public, or limited dividend 
corporation, and “investment hous- 
ing,” or purely private enterprise, 
but distinguished from speculative 
housing. Stressing the importance 
of barring speculative builders in 
the attack on blight, he asserted 
that it was axiomatic that the 
speculative operator had been one 
of the causes of blight. 

“We in Boston,” said Frank H. 
Malley, secretary of the Boston 
Planning Board, “think it is essen- 
tial to use private instead of pub- 
lic money. One of the important 
things is getting private property 
owners together to work out some 
form of co-operative method. That 
means a great many real estate 
losses must be capitalized—we must 
establish a fundamentally sound 
plane, pull our valuations down to 
it and write off these losses. In 
Boston, we're seriously thinking of 
taking detached single houses in 
rehabilitation, but we've got to 
take the land at practically noth- 
ing.” 

Malley remarked that 2 per cent 
of the area of Boston—the central 
business district and the Back Bay 
residential section—bore 67 to 70 
per cent of the tax burden, 

For Rigid Codes. 

An idea gaining support among 
planners and housing experts was 
voiced by Hugh Pomeroy, director 
of the Virginia State Planning 
Board. In effect, it is to enforce 
rigid housing codes, so that owners 
of substandard properties in 
blighted and slum districts will no 
longer find it profitable to rent 
them to the poor and will be un- 
able to demand high prices when 
their holdings are sought for re- 
development work. 


In Cincinnati, said Ladislas Se- 
goe, planning consultant, a survey 
showed the price of land in old 
Sections at $2 a square foot and 
the public housing authority had 
to pay nearly that much. This 
meant, he pointed out, that many 
houses “not good for anything” had 
to be paid for and destroyed, and 
“every room we have to demolish 
costs $400.” 

Segoe argued in favor of a new 
principle in zoning, under which, 
for example, residences could not 
be built in industrial zones, just as 
zoning now forbids erection of fac- 
tories in residence zones. He also 
would prohibit any new individual 
construction in areas set apart for 
redevelopment. Some zoning in the 
past, he charged, has contributed 
to blight, notably through excess 
provisions for such uses as com- 
merce and apartments. St. Louis 
has had the latter difficulty. 

“Blight barriers,” or parkway 
strips surrounding rehabilitated 
districts, were suggested by Bigger 
of Pittsburgh. His idea was that 
urban rejuvenation thus could be 
carried out through a cellular pat- 
tern. He mentioned a need for 
more successful control of the dis- 
tribution of urban population. 

“If the city is to complete with 
the suburbs,” he insisted, “it must 
offer something of the same attrac- 
tiveness.” 
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Charles B. Whitnall is one of the few men who is not 


unappreciated in his own city, and in his own day. It is 
true that it was not always so. Like all men fired with 
zeal for the public good, and with a philosophy of life far 
ahead of his time, he was for a good many years a favorite 
subject for scoffers and all others whose vision and think- 
ing is severely restricted. It was excused by them on the 
basis of what they chose to regard as practicability, But 
the times and those men have at last caught up with Mr. 
Whitnall, and now they do him honor. And yet they have 
not really caught up. For Mr. Whitnall has gone farther 
yet. 

It has become common acceptance that Mr. Whitnall’s 
main concerns are trees and grass and parks and air. So 
they are. But what has not been so generally recognized 
is that Mr. Whitnall’s major concern is man himself, his 
wellbeing and his happiness, and that it is Mr. Whitnall’s 
recognition of the part trees and grass and air play in man’s 
wellbeing that has led him into those fields. Mr. Whitnall’s 
larger philosophy on man’s social and economic advance- 
ment received far less recognition. But it is really those 
that motivate the activities which have given him fame. 
And it is a fame uot bounded by the limits of his own city 

It is this urge that keeps Mr. Whitnall at his desk serv- 
ing his community in his customary capacity even after his 
formal retirement from his post had been decreed. Those 
who know Mr. Whitnall knew it could not be otherwise. The 
service is the major consideration. Indeed, the sole con- 
sideration. 

Today is Mr. Whitnall’s birthday anniversary. We wish 
for Mr. Whitnall and for Milwaukee, his continued health, 
and many, many more years of service. Mr. Whitnall is 
a civic asset. We are enriched by every day he is with us. 

-From "The Milwaukee Post," January 21, 1941. 


Enrique Aragon Echeagaray, 
well-known architect of Mexico 
City (ASPO member), recently 
won first prize in the Inter- 
national Architectural Competi- 
tion called by the government 
of San Salvador for a luxurious 
building to house the Corte de 
Cuentas and to be built in the 
city of San Salvador. 





J. F. Kunesh, for the past 
three years Director of the 
Territorial Planning Board of the Territory of 
Hawaii, has resigned to accept the position of 
City Engineer of Honolulu. During the three years 
that Mr. Kunesh served as director of the planning 
board, he prepared twelve reports on planning, many 
of which have been described in the News Letter. 


EMRIQUE ARAGON ECHEAGARAY 


Friends of Georges Benoit-Levy of the Garden 
Cities Association of France will be pleased to 
learn that we recently heard from him, his message 
being dated November 24, 1940, at Nice, France. Mr. 
Benoit-Levy asked that we convey His greetings to 
his friends in the United States and in England. 





PROPOSED LEGISLATION 






Hawaii: A bill has been prepared for introduction 
in the legislature of the Territory of Hawaii pro- 
viding for the creation of county planning commis- 
sions which will have the duty of preparing master 
plans. The bill also provides for an official 
county map, for the regulation of buildings and 
mapped streets, for the approval of subdivision 
plats, and for the preparation of a zoning ordi- 
nance. All of these features are included ina 
single bill. The bill was drafted under the di- 
rection of J. F. Kunesh, Planning Director of the 
Territory of Hawaii. 


New York: Urban Redevelopment Corporations Law. 
The New York Legislature in 1940 adopted an Urban 
Redevelopment Corporations Law drafted by the Mer- 
chants' Association of New York. This law was sub- 
sequently vetoed by the Governor. The Merchants' 
Association has held a number of hearings, has 
considered many suggestions, and has now published 
a revised draft of this proposed law. 

The proposed law provides for the creation of 
redevelopment corporations having the power of con- 
demnation after the corporation has secured by op- 
tion or otherwise control of 40 per cent by area 
and 25 per cent by assessed valuation of all build- 
ings or improvements to be included in a project. 
All projects must be approved by the planning com- 
mission and also bya designated supervising agency. 
The bill provides that a city may waive local real 
estate taxes for a period not to exceed ten years. 
Taxes would be limited to the valuation of the 
property prior to the construction of the new de- 
velopment. There is no limitation on rent, but 
provision is made for a maximum dividend. The city 
can assist further through the sale or lease of 
city-owned land, through the acquisition or main- 
tenance of parks, through the revision of zoning 
ordinances and street plans. 


New York: MThree bills, Nos. 710, 711, and 712, 
have been introduced in the Senate providing for: 
(a) "restriction of billboard and outdoor adver- 
tising devices in certain zones," (b) "regulation 
of outdoor advertising along public highways," and 
(c) "roadside zoning." 


Los Angeles: A very interesting proposed charter 
amendment has been drafted for the city of Los 
Angeles which provides that the Department of City 
Planning shall be under the control and management 
of a director of planning, to be appointed by the 
City Planning Commission. In addition, a coordi- 
nating board is established, made up of a number 
of city officials, with the director of planning 
serving as chairman of such board. The Board of 
City Planning Commissioners becomes the City Plan- 
ning Commission. The City Planning Commission acts 
as an advisory body to the director of planning in 
the preparation of a master plan. 

There is also created the officeof zoning ad- 
ministrator, to be appointed by the director of 
planning, and a Board of Zoning Appeals. 
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In a year when a few state legislatures are 
considering the abolitionof state planning boards, 
it is gratifying to know that many governors have 
publicly recognized the important functions their 


boards have performed for the state. As an addi- 


tion to the excerpts from governors' addresses 
which we printed last month, there follow quota- 
tions from the governors of Arizona, Maryland, 


Massachusetts, Nebraska and South Carolina. 


MARYLAND 


Governor Herbert R. O'Conor told the Maryland 
Assembly in his annual message that thought must be 
given to long-range plan- 
ming of many public ser- [ — 
vices. "The State Plan- 
ning Commission, under the 
chairmanship of Dr. Abel 
Wolman, has made and is 
making valuable contribu- 
tions through studies of 
various problems." The 
Governor listed ten in- 
portant reports from the 
State Planning Commission, 
three of which were made 
in cooperation with the 
StateWater Resources Com- 
mission. The Six-Year 
Capital Improvement Pro- 
gram of Maryland, Governor 
O'Conor said, will afford 


him, the Budget Director, a 


and the General Assembly 

"the first comprehensive long-range capital in- 
provement program as a guide for future capital 
improvement budgeting and financing." 


MASSACHUSETTS 


Governor Leverett Saltonstall, in his message 
tothe Massachusetts Legislatureon January 2, 1941, 
spoke as follows concerning the work of the Massa- 
chusetts State Planning Board: "The Commissioner of 
Public Works andthe State Planning Board have com- 
pleted, for the first time in the history of the 
Commonwealth, a tentative long-range program of 
highway construction. The advisability of pro- 
ceeding on a well-planned general scheme merits 
your serious consideration. . . I renew my recom- 
mendation that the Metropolitan Planning Board and 
the State Planning Board be combined." 


SOUTH CAROLINA 


At the halfway mark in his term as governor, 
Burnet R. Maybank of South Carolina reviewed some 
of the accomplishments in his state during the past 
two years. 

"In my inaugural address," he said, "I recom 
mended a Board of Development. The Planning Board 
with its limited income has served excellently. 
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MORE GOVERNORS TALK ABOUT STATE PLANNING 


AIRPORTS CONSTRUCTED OR IMPROVED BY WPA 
a. Through June 30, 1940 








They have prepared many valuable studies during 
the past two years in South Carolina, and at this J 
session of the Legislature you will be presented 
with three important additional studies - the 
natural resources of South Carolina - agricultural 
and manufacturing resources of South Carolina, and 
a complete industrial inventory of the State. 
"These studies and programs together with 
many Other important ones that we have prepared 
during the past two years have been forwarded to 
industrial leaders and Chambers of Commerce and 
officials of the Government. : 
"It is my opinion," Governor Maybank said in 
conclusion of his appraisal of the Board's work, 
"that these reports have 
| been a great value to lo- 
| cal communities and also | 
to many of those who are | 
developing industries in ¢ 
our State." ; 
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NEBRASKA 





Governor R. L. Coch- 
ran of Nebraska in his 
farewell message highly 
complimented the State 
Planning Board for the ex- 
cellent work it had done 
during the year, saying, 
"This Board has rendered 
an outstanding service in 
their survey of Nebraska 
resources and also in 
their survey of the edu- 
cational needs of Nebraska. . ." Thereafter he 
recommended that the Board be discontinued as a 
state activity!! 
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s of the WPA Program,” June 30, 1940 


ARIZONA 


"Experience has demonstrated," said Governor 
Sidney P. Osborn of Arizona, "that our State has 
overlooked many opportunities for increasing our 
industrial and financial well-being in that it has 
no competent agency designed to assume leadership 
in the development of our state activities. ... 
The need for a co-ordinated state leadership has 
become increasingly apparent. .. We must... 
begin at once to take advantage of our own re- 
sources. The first step inthis direction was 
taken a number of years ago when the State Re- 
sources Board, anda State Planning Commission, 
were set up. The functions of these agencies were 
entirely too limited to meet the need." 

Governor Osborn continued: "I urge upon your 
consideration the enlargement of the functions of 
the State Resources Board, so that it may become 
an active, fact-finding, service agency. . . Pro- 
vision should be made for the co-operation of this 
enlarged Resources Board with other State and 
Federal agencies, such as the Highway Department 
and the agricultural interests." 
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ANNUAL REPORTS 


Sixth Annual Report, Rhode Island State Planning Needs Inventoried for 1940-49." The Board worked 
Board, 1940: Alvah J. Webster, director of state closely with other departments and assisted in the 












































planning. Providence. L6pp. (A record of prog- preparation of a report on coordination of respon- 
ress of this active boardinits long-range program sibilities for street traffic problems and in the 
of attack upon such problems as water pollution, preparation of "Standards for the Acceptance of 
harbor improvements, development of recreational Private Streets.") 
resources, flood control, traffic circulation, and 
roadside control. A new Central Research Bureau in Annual Report of Progress, 1940, Bergen County 
the Board made studies of Planning Board (Hackensack, 
idle industrial space and New Jersey.): Robert J. L. 
migration and mortality of CAVE HOMO Cadien, secretary. 2lpp. 
industry. Plans are being mimeo. (During 1940 this 
made for cooperation with or Board completed the first 
the State Defense Council.) "FROM THE GROUND UP" section of a master plan 
dealing with limited access 
Annual Reports of the City highways and parkways, major 
Plan Commission, Providence, Once there was a planner highways, secondary routes, 
R. I., for the Years 1939- Who built cities on the sand, and the location of strip 
1940: 2Opp. (This report Envisioning Utopia parks along streams. The 
shows an amazing amount of Beyond the ken of man. Board also reviewed a total 
work done /with workers fur- of 104 subdivision plats 
nished by the State Unemploy- Just remember, Mr. Planner, during the year, which is 
ment Relief Commission, un- When a thousand years are done, something of a record for 
der the direction of Paul F. The Plan is not the picture; counties.) 
Holland, office manager for It is the soul of man, 
the commission/ on a budget And what you do must image true Spokane County (Washington) 
of only $2,000 per annum.) The spirit of the clan. Planning Commission Annual 
Report: R.L. Rutter, chair- 
Montclair, New Jersey, Town Build ye more stately mansions, man; Edgar T. Hawley, secre- 
Planning Board Annual Report But remember while you work tary. 7pp.mimeo. (Of prin- 
for 1940: Kenneth R. Shand, The lowly "cuss", whose feet are dust, cipal interest is the zoning 
chairman. 5pp.mimeo. (Main And educate him first. around Sunset Airport. The 
accomplishment was the prep- report also suggests that the 
eration and publication of John W. Hyde county zoning ordinance be 
Part Ten of the Master Plan, revised and made briefer and 
entitled "Montclair's Capital simpler.) 


HOUSING CENSUS AIDS PLANNERS 


Local planning agencies will soon have available a wealth of data from the 1940 census which will be 
very useful in solving planning problems. The latest census will have special value because it includes 
for the first time a nation-wide survey of housing. 

A preliminary count of occupied and vacant dwelling units has already been made and released for 
each state and county as well as for each city of 10,000 or more. Revised releases, now being issued, 
provide data on the number of occupied and vacant dwelling units for each county, urban place of over 
2,500, and wards in cities of 100,000 or more. Other releases being prepared will cover metropolitan 
districts, and still others will give total and vacancy figures by census tracts for tracted cities. 

Tabulations of some of the most important housing data will be prepared for each block in cities 
of 50,000 or more in 1930. Each block tabulation will give the total number of structures and dwelling 
units; the number of dwelling units owner-occupied, tenant-occupied, and vacant; dwelling units by year 
built, race of household, plumbing facilities, condition, rent, and persons per room. The number of 
owner-occupied units subject to mortgage also will be stated. These tabulations will make possible the 
preparation of detailed maps showing the pattern of rentals, condition of buildings, overcrowding, etc. 
Other tables, substantially similar to those by block, will be published for all dwelling units for each 
incorporated place of 1,000 or more inhabitants, for each township or other minor civil division, and for 
each ward in cities of 10,000 or more inhabitants. More detailed tabulations will be published for each 
state (in total and for urban, rural-farm and rural-nonfarm areas) and for each of the larger cities. 

In addition the Bureau of the Census will prepare a series of tabulations which will include various 
cross-relationships, such as the relationship between monthly rentals and number of rooms and type of 
structure. Unfortunately, because of the cost involved inmaking these important tabulations they will be 
prepared, according to present tentative plans, only for each of the larger cities and for the balance of 
each state subdivided into urban, rural-farm and rural-nonfarm areas. The Bureau of the Census anticipates 
that all of the tables referred to, except the last type, will be released this year. 
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WASHINGTON NEWS LETTER 
Richard E. Saunders, Correspondent 


NRPB Funds Increased: In reporting out the Inde- 
pendent Offices Appropriation Bill, the Senate Ap- 
propriations Committee decided to raise the allot- 
ment made available to the NRPB for its defense 
activities. As originally proposed, the NRPB ad- 
ministrative budget carried $700,000 for the regu- 
lar activities of the agency and $700,000 for its 
defense planning work. The House subsequently re- 
duced this second category of the appropriation to 
$350,000. While the Senate Committee did not com- 
pletely restore the cut madein the defense portion 
of the allotment, it raised the amount to $500,000. 
The matter must nowbe dealt with by the Senate and 
must then be submitted to a conference committee 
which will be appointed to adjust differences in 
the House and Senate versions of the measure. 





Defense Highways: Because of the large number of 
new military reservations that are being opened, 
it has become necessary to provide "access" roads 
linking army or navy establishments with the exist- 
ing highway system. In a report dealing with this 
situation, the Public Roads Administration has rec- 
ommended that access roads be built entirely at 
federal expense. Congress will be asked to appro- 
priate $150,000,000 for this purpose. Another 
category of projects mentioned in the report in- 
volves the immediate strengthening and improvement 
of certain weak links in the highway system along 
sections of roads regarded by the army or navy as 
of particular importance. It is proposed that the 
work be carried on under the same plan as other 
operations under the regular federal-aid highway 
program except that the federal contribution be 
greater than the normal 50 per cent. An appropria- 
tion of $100,000,000 would be provided to take care 
of the federal government's share of the cost. 





Survey Conducted: To determine the need for com- 
munity facilities in defense areas, the Division 
of State and Local Cooperation, in connection with 
the Office of Production Management and the Advisory 
Commission to the Council of National Defense, is 
conducting an intensive survey, assisted by a group 
of engineering consultants especially experienced 
in municipal management, most of whom are active 
city managers whose services have been made avail- 
able to the Division ona loan basis for thirty 
days. Purposes of the survey include determination 
of the need for defense-connected community facili- 
ties, an appraisal of state and local resources to 
meet the needs, and the development of estimates 
of the amount of federal assistance necessary. 





Community Facilities: In areas where the influx of 
new workers under the defense program is requiring 
an extension of community services beyond the fi- 
nancing capacity of the local governmental unit, 
the President has recommended that federal assis- 
tance be provided. The purposes for which federal 
funds could be used would include the construction 
and improvement of streets and roads, expansion of 
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water supply and sewage systems, and better health, | 


welfare and safety facilities. The President point- 
ed out in his message on the subject that while 
the provision of community facilities is generally 
regarded as a local responsibility, 
government must be prepared to help finance the 
cost of expanding these services where the local 
government is unable to assume the entire expense 
or where it is apparent that there will be no per. 
manent need for the new facilities. r 


New Housing Program: Due to the fact that the de- 





mand for additional housing facilities in defense 
areas continues to grow, Defense Housing Coordina- © 
tor Palmer has recommended a three-point progran 
to enablethe government to cope with the situation 
The first phase of this program involves an amend- 
ment to the FHA act for the purpose of authorizin; | 
a new type of loan to builders. A defense nous 
insurance fund of $10,000,000 is to be provided ti 
underwrite this new program, which would involv: ¢ 
$100,000,000 in mortgages. This new type of mort- 
gage insurance would be made available only in de- 
fense communities designated by the President. i 


Temporary Shelter: Another proposal in the new 
housing program involves a direct appropriation 
for purely temporary facilities. The object is to 
provide stopgap housing - trailers, temporary dor- 
mitories, obsolete passenger ships, etc. Makeshift 
shelter arrangements of this sort would be resorted 
to while more permanent housing facilities are be- 
ing constructed or in places where the defense ac- 
tivity which brought in the workers is particularly 
short-lived. Trailers, where used, would be pur- 
chased by the federal government and wheeled to 
leased sites. Passenger ships probably would be 
used in certain coastal communities where adequate 
anchorage facilities can be obtained. To expedite 
this phaseof the housing program, an amendment ap- 
propriating $5,000,000 was included in the WPA 
deficiency bill that has now passed both Houses. 





Legislation Drafted: A measure embodying the Pres- , 
ident's suggestions in respect to local public 
works has been submitted by Representative Lanham 
of Texas, Chairmanof the House Committee on Public 
Buildings and Grounds. This measure would author- 
ize a broad program of assistance ranging from 100 
per cent grants to 100 per cent loans, to be fi- 
nanced by an appropriation of $150,000,000. The 
degree of federal assistance would be varied accord- 
ing to the conditions in each case. No administra- 
tive agency is named inthe bill. The President 
would simply be empowered to proceed through such 
agencies as he may designate. To take care of 
special cases where the localities lack authority 
to build community facilities of the sort conten 
plated, the federal government would be permitted 





to do the construction work. The public works thus ~ 


built would be leased to the local government in- 
volved. At the expiration of the emergency perioc 
all properties acquired by the federal government 
would be disposed of "as promptly as may be advan- 
tageous and in the public interest." 
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PLANNING (INCLUDING ZONING) LAW AND LEGISLATION 
Prepared by Alfred Bettman 


Neighboring Property Owners May Enjoin Structural 
Alterations of Nonconforming Use Which Violate Or- 
dinance in Extent of Cost: 

Marcus v. Village of Mamaroneck, Court of Ap- 
peals of New York (July 1940), 28N. E. (2d) 856; 
283 N.Y. 325. This was an action by neighboring 
property owners to enjoin the continued operation 
of aso-called "beach club," a business for profit. 
The properties of plaintiffs and defendant were in 
a Residence "A" district. 
The operation of the 
beach club had begun in 
1924. The zoning ordi- 
nance was enacted in 1925 
and, relative to noncon- 
forming uses, contained 
a provision that struc- 
tural alteration shall 
not be made in excess of 
50 per cent of the as- 
sessed value of the build- 
ing, but that application 
may be made to the board 























of appeals for permission 
to make a greater expend- 


MAKE SHOPPING SAFER --- 


‘ BY PLACING STORES WIDE MAIN ROADS, 
iture for enlargement.  Requimne sEFBACKS Gon pannine SPACE. 
There was also a provi- PROVIDING REAR-VARD TRUCK LOADING 


sion requiring a certifi- 
cate of compliance and 
occupancy before a build- 
ing which had been al- 
tered could be occupied 





Zoning Board of Appeals 


Represents the Public In- 





terest and May Appeal from Court Judgment Invali- 





dating its Decision: 
Rommell v. Walsh, 


Connecticut (July 1940), 


Supreme Court of Errors of 


15 Atlantic (ad) 6. Prop- 


erty owner filed in court an appeal fromadecision 


of the zoning board of appeals. 
and protesting property owners 


to the case. 


PROTECT YOUR HOME eee 


AND (TS VALUE FOR USE OR SAL! KEEPING 
STORES, FACTORIES AND FILLING NG STATIONS, FROM 
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MAKE IT EASIER TO BUILD: 





or used. 

In 1928 the defend- 
ant obtained a building 
permit for structural al- 
terations to cost $44,000, 


s 
the then assessed valua- 








BECAUSE LENDING AGENCIES Bones THE PA 
GUARANTEE HIGHER LOANS ON PROTECTED HOM 

IN PLANNED AND ZONED AREA . MORE MONEY 

QUICKER SALES, UNDER ZONING. 


The said board 
were made parties 


The trial court sustained the appeal 


and directed that the or- 
der of the zoning board 
be set aside. Thereupon 
the zoning board and the 
protesting property own- 
ers filed an appeal toa 
higher court, and the ap- 
plicant property owner 
moved that the appeal of 
the zoning board be dis- 
missed on the ground that 
it possessed no right to 
appeal. That was the main 
question in the case. 

The court discussed 
this question in a very 
interesting and signifi- 
cant manner. The appli- 
cant property owner argued 
that the zoning board had 
a status similar to a 
court, and where appeal is 
filed from a lower court 
such lower court does not 
become a proper party in 
the appeal case. The 


Uy 





tion being $21,400. De- 
fendant did not make any 
application to the board 
of appeals. Obviously the 
alterations went beyond 
the limitations fixed in 
the ordinance, and the 
court held that the build- 
ing permit could not le- 
galize a violation of the zoning ordinance. De- 
fendant did not get a certificate of compliance 
and occupancy but proceeded to occupy and oper- 
ate, which plainly was in violation of the ordi- 


BRING ORDER AND STABILITY 
TO THE CITY>:- 


AND FACTORIES ; PREVENTING OVERCROWDING 
AND BLIGHT; ALLOWING ORDERLY PLANNING 


FOR EFFICIENCY AND ECONOMY. 


nance, 
A number of years elapsed between the time 
the alterations were made and the plaintiffs 


brought the action. The court held that plaintiffs 
were not guilty of such laches as would bar their 
action, in view of the fact that the alterations 
were made at one time and defendant did nothing 
detrimental to himself by reason of the delay. Mere 
acquiescence could not legalize the illegal opera- 
tion. So the decision was completely in favor of 
the plaintiffs. 





84 PROVIDING A PLACE FOR HOMES, STORES [> 


OF STREETS , UTILITIES AND PUBLIC SERVICES 





court in the case before 
us held that this analogy 
is not sound; that ina 
case before an administra- 
tive board such as the 
zoning board of appeals, 
the issue is not between 
the private interests of 
the applicant and protest- 
ing property owners, but 
the zoning board itself 
represents the public in- 
as the representative of the public 
It is true that the munici- 











terest and, 
interest, can appeal. 
pality could be made aparty and the representative 
of the public interest; but that does not preclude 
the zoning board from appealing and conducting the 


case on behalf of the public 
likewise represents. 

On this subject of the right 
board to appeal, there are cases both ways; but 
there can be little doubt of the soundness of the 
proposition that cases before the zoning board of 
appeals are not conflicts between private rights 


interest which it 


of the zoning 


and interests, but present problems of administra- 
tive adjustment between the public and private in- 
terests involved. 
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[ZONING NOTES CONTINUED) 


Unreasonableness of the Zoning is a Conclusion of 





Mandamus Not Available Remedy for Compelling Grant 








of Variance. Constitutional Issue Cannot be Raised 








in Action for Variance: 





Law and Not Fact andto Demonstrate Same There Must 
Be a Pleading and Proving of a State of Facts Lead- 
ing Unmistakably to That Conclusion: 

City of Springfield et al. v. Kable et al., 
Appellate Court of Illinois, (October 15, .1940), 29 
N.E. Reporter (2d) 675. This was an action by the 
city to enjoin the use of a tract of land asa pub- 
lic parking lot. The tract was ina residence zone 
in which such use was not permitted. The tract had 
been used as a flower garden. The case came before 
the court upon the pleadings and the report of the 
master. The gist of the decision is that the rea- 
sonableness of the zoning ordinance, which turns 
on the question whether it hasa rational relation- 
ship to the public health, morals, safety or gen- 
eral welfare, is a question of law and therefore a 
pleading to the effect that no such relationship 
exists in the case of the provision which stands 
in the way of the owner's desires is an allegation 
of law and not of fact, and, as there is always 
a presumption in favor of the validity of a zoning 
ordinance and asit is primarily the functionof the 
municipality to determine the line of demarcation 
as to the use and -purpose to which property may be 
assigned, the attacker must plead and provea state 
of facts which unmistakably shows the absence of 
such rational relationship. 











Judicial Spot Zoning: 

Eastern Boulevard Corporation v. Wyllaredt, 
Supreme Court of New Jersey (July 1940), 14 Atlan- 
tic (2d) 547. This is a later stage of a lengthy 
litigation reported in 8 Atlantic (2d) 688. That 
earlier case was an action in mandamus for the is- 
suance of a permit fora five-story brick apartment 
house with 71 apartments ina zone which prohibited 
apartment houses over two and one-half stories 
high and designed for more than three families. 
The decision in the earlier case was mainly on the 
question of whether in mandamus the decree should 
be based upon the state of the zoning ordinance at 
the time of the decree or at the time of the re- 
fusal of the permit. It contained the statement 
that when attacking a zoning ordinance, the prop- 
erty owner has the burden of demonstrating the un- 
reasonableness of the ordinance. 

In this more recent case, the plaintiff 
brought certiorari to review the ordinance amend- 
ment which had placed the plaintiff's property in 
a zone for small multiple-family structures and 
not in a large-apartment zone. The lot was prac- 
tically on the border line. 

The court decided in favor of the plaintiff 
upon grounds which amounted to the court's moving 
the boundary line soas to take in plaintiff's lot, 
though the court's own presentation indicated that 
the logic for moving the boundary line to include 
the plaintiff's property might equally apply be- 
yond that point. In short, the court did the zon- 
ing; for the decision was not based on constitu- 
tional grounds. There would be no value in recit- 
ing the facts. 
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Rubin v. Board of Directors of the City of 
Pasadena, Supreme Court of Caltfornia (August | 
1940), 104 Pacific (ad) 1011. This was the Supreme 
Court phase of a case in which the opinion of the 
lower court was reportedin 97 Pacific (2d) 485 and 
digested in the News Letter of June 1940. 

The highest court agreed with the lower court } 
in the decision which was thus digested; but it 
appears that ata later stage of the case the lower 
court had decided in favor of the plaintiff and © 
against the city. % 

The plaintiff's lot was a borderline lot ina 7 
residence zone, and he applied for a "variance and © 
exception" which would permit him to use his lot 7 
as a parking lot, a use prohibited in the district 
in which the lot was located. Under the statute 
and ordinance, applications for variances are made 
to the Planning Commission, from whose decisions } 
appeal lies to the Board of Directors of the city, 
which in this respect acts as a zoning board of 
appeals. Just asin the opinion of the lower court, 
so in the opinion of the Supreme Court there was 
no discussion of the difference between a variance 
and an exception. The provision in the ordinance 
for grants of variances and exceptions was very 
broad. The application of the plaintiff was de- 
nied by both of said bodies. The plaintiff took 
the position that, under the language of the ordi- 
nance, he was entitled to the variance (or excep- @ 
tion) as a matter of right, and he brought a man- 
damus action to compel the Board of Directors to 
grant the application. Obviously the remedy sought 
was in effect an appeal from the Board of Directors 
to the courts. 

The Supreme Court asserted the doctrine, sup- 
ported by many though not all cases, that in an 
application for a variance no constitutional issue 
may be raised, and that this applies equally ina 
court proceeding of the nature of an appeal from 
the decision of the boardof appeals; and that con- 
sequently, if the plaintiff wished to attack the 
constitutional validity of the ordinanceas applied 
to his property, he would have to seek other remedy 
than a mandamus action which was in effect an ap- 
peal from a decision of the board of appeals. 

The court further held that action to compel 
a variance by mandamus is not sustainable without 
clear proof that the refusal of the variance was 
an abuse of discretion. This is a consequence of 
the familiar principle that mandamus cannot be used 
to interfere with the exercise of discretion. The 
final decision was against the plaintiff. 











The Arkansas Supreme Court recently held that 
the Pulaski County Planning Board has the right to 
require that roads through suburban property be 60 
feet wide. This case arose out of the refusal of 
the owners ofa subdivision plat to make such dedi- 
cation. The court refused to hold the question to 
be moot because the company sold lots in accordance 
with the plat after it had been upheld by the lower 
court. This case will be reviewed in detail later. 
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BOOKS, PAMPHLETS AND REPORTS 


SUBDIVISION REGULATIONS. Harold W. Lautner. Pub- 
lic Administration Service, 1313 East 60th St., 
Chicago. 1941. 346pp.charts,graphs. $3.75 (Public 
Administration Service has published the last book 
in the Harvard City Planning Series. This is the 
most comprehensive analysis of subdivision regula- 
tions ever undertaken in this country, and as such 
it is an important reference book which should be 
in every planning office andin the office of every 
person interested in the subdivision and develop- 
ment of land. ASPO has a financial interest in 
the book and we hope therefore that every member 
will purchase a copy. The excerpt below is taken 


from the foreword. (WHB) 

1TH hundreds of thousands of vacant subdivided lots avail 

able for use in all parts of the United States, particularly 

adjacent to all large and medium-sized cities, it may seem 
superficially that there probably will be little subdivision activity in the 
future. However, this is not the case. In spite of the great surplus of 
subdivided lots, many of which will never be used for building pur- 
poses, subdivision activity still continues. During the past year the City 
Planning Commission of Oakland, California, had before it thirty-one 
subdivision plats 

The mere fact that there is such.a surplus of subdivided lots does not 
mean that there is an adequate supply of lots available for residential 
development. Many. if not most, of the surplus lots are of inadequate 
size for modern dwellings, or they are poorly located in relation to the 
community, or they are badly served by transportation and schools, o1 
they are in badly designed subdivisions, or they do not have suitable 
protection through private covenants or zoning. A study of the New 
Jersey State Planning Board shows that most of the lots in New Jersey 
subdivided but not used are not suitable for use. 

It is to be hoped, of course, that some of this land can be returned to 
use; perhaps some of it can be resubdivided; perhaps other lots can be 
given the protection necessary for sound residential development. 
Some of the lots may be returned to agricultural, industrial, or 
recreational use. 

The principal point to remember is that although there may be sev- 
eral million lots now available, subdivision activity has not ceased. 

This book, which was begun ‘as one of the Harvard City Planning 
Studies, consists of an analysis of some 284 subdivision regulations. As 
such it provides a record of what a great many communities in this 


country are doing in the way of subdivision control. 


ADJUSTED RENTS. Committee on Housing of the Com- 
munity Service Society, 105 East 22 St., New York 
City; Sydney Maslen, secretary. Dec. 14, 1940. 
5lpp. 25¢. (This report makes a good case for ad- 
justed rents which will permit really low income 
families displaced by public housing projects to 
occupy such projects. "If the public housing pro- 
gram in the United States is to help assure the 
future well-being of the populationof this country, 
if it is to remove those factors which ‘impair the 
health, safety and morals' of the people, it must 
fully recognize its responsibility for the rehous- 
ing of families that it displaces. A better hous- 
ing program cannot continue, if it begins each pro- 
Ject by forcing families from poor homes into worse 
and more expensive ones, and compels families to 
leave a neighborhood and a community in which they 
have lived for years, without permitting them to 
come back to it.") . 


A REVIEW OF BUILDING ACTIVITIES IN MILWAUKEE, WIS- 
CONSIN DURING 1940. Leon M. Gurda, Inspector of 
Buildings, Milwaukee. Jan. 9, 1941. llpp.mimeo. 
(Contains an interesting statement relating to en- 
forcement of health, sanitary, and safety regula- 
tions, tracing the history of such regulations. 
Also contains a statement regarding the effect of 
demolition in blighted and slum areas "We do 
know that an orderly development of any community 
can only be had if we are prepared to accept and 
to enact adequate legislation governing housing, 
zoning, rehabilitation, and demolition. Zoning 
and building codes alone, regardless of how effi- 
cient enforcement may be, will not remedy bad con- 
ditions in the old areas of our city. They must 
be strengthened by enacting legislation m housing, 
demolition, and rehabilitation.") 


FARMERS IN A CHANGING WORLD; Yearbook of Agricul- 
ture, 1940. U.S. Department of Agriculture. 
Superintendent of Documents, Washington, D.C. 1940. 
1215pp.illus.maps,charts. $1.50 (This important 
book contains 54 monographs on various phases of 
the pressing social and economic problems of agri- 
culture which are being studied by the Department 
of Agriculture. It includes a 13-page chronology 
of American agricultural history.) 


MEN AND RESOURCES; A Study of Economic Opportunity 
in the Pacific Northwest. Northwest Regional Coun- 
cil, 606 Bedell Building, Portland, Oregon; Kenneth 
QO. Warner, director. 1941. 8lpp.maps,graphs, 
tables. 75¢. (The Pacific Northwest Regional 
Planning Commission, at the requestof the National 
Resources Planning Board, prepared a study of-*land 
and migration problems in the Pacific Northwest. 
In 1939 the Commission released an interim report, 
a limited mimeographed edition of 240 pages. This 
volume offers a condensed, non-technical, easily 
readable version of the 1939 mimeographed report 
and, as such, brings the information to a much 
larger audience.) 


INTERSTATE MIGRATION. Hearings Before the Select 
Committee to Investigate the Interstate Migration 
of Destitute Citizens, House of Representatives. 
U. S. Government Printing Office, Washington, D.C. 
1940. Four Vol., continuously paged. 1758pp.maps, 
tables,charts. (A record of the hearings on this 
very important problem which effects not only the 
far West as is commonly thought, but the entire 
United States.) 


DEFENSE RESOURCES, STATE OF WASHINGTON. Washington 
State Planning Council; P. Hetherton, executive 


officer. 400 Old Capitol Building, Olympia, Wash- 
ington. October 1940. 57pp.mimeo.maps,tables, 
charts. ("An attempt is made in this report to 


state in as brief form as possible what the State 
of Washington can do in our present emergency." 
The report dealswith electric energy, transmission 
lines, fuels, water, land, forestsand forest prod- 
ucts, agriculture, minerals, manufactures, trans- 
portation, etc., etc. It is very well illustrated 
with a number of charts and maps.) 
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(BOOKS, PAMPHLETS AND REPORTS, CONTINUED) 


ROADSIDE PROTECTION: A Study of the Problem and A 
Zoning Legislative Guide. American Automobile 
Association, Pennsylvania Ave. at 17th, Washington, 
D.C. January 1941. 55pp. 20¢. (A comprehensive 
report on the subject of roadside protection which 
treats the problem broadly. The report includes 
the AAA Roadside Zoning Legislative Guide, which 
is based upon the Draft of an Act to Zone Highway 
Protective Areas, prepared by Alfred Bettman and 
distributed by ASPO. Those interested in the sub- 
ject of roadside control should certainly have this 
report.  WHB) 


FINAL REPORT OF BASIC COMPREHENSIVE CITY SURVEY OF 
MERIDIAN (LAUDERDALE COUNTY) MISSISSIPPI. Missis- 
sippi Board of Development and City of Meridian; 
prepared under the direction of James B. Gregg. 
December 1940. 33pp.maps,tables. (This is a study 
of land use, but it also includes studies dealing 
with tax assessment, sewers, water, and other pub- 
lic utilities, transportation, population distri- 
bution and health.) 


THE WAR-TIME HOUSING PROBLEM. Harold Lawson and 
George S. Mooney. Canadian Federation of Mayors 
and Municipalities, Mount Royal Hotel, Montreal. 
January 1941. 20pp.mimeo. $1.00 (A report deal- 
ing with housing needs in Canada partly caused by 
the present defense activities but in part a re- 
sult of shortages existing prior to the war. The 
situation described is remarkably similar to that 
in the United States. A plan to meet the housing 
needs of the Canadian people is submitted.) 


AN ECONOMIC SURVEY OF THE STATE OF IDAHO; Part I. 
Idaho State Planning Board, Boise, Idaho; J. 
D.Wood, consultant. 83pp.illus.maps,graphs,tables. 
1940. (A handsomely illustrated study of the econ- 
omy of southwestern Idaho showing the benefits ob- 
tained from sound conservation policies and irriga- 
tion development. ) 


GEODETIC SURVEY OF GLYNN COUNTY, GEORGIA. Glynn 
County Planning Board, Court House, Brunswick, Ga., 
H. J. Friedman, county engineer (in cooperation 
with the U. S. Coast and Geodetic Survey and the 
Georgia State Planning Board). 77pp.map,charts. 
1940. ("This report includes legislation legaliz- 
ing the use of plane coordinates on property sur- 
veys for Glynn County, and also covers directions 
for the use of this system, together with descrip- 
tions of monuments on the geodetic network extab- 
lished for Glynn County.") 


NEW HAMPSHIRE MINERALS AND MINES. fT. R. Meyers, 
special technical assistant, Research and Planning 
Division. 1941. 49pp.map,tables. NEW HAMPSHIRE 
MINERAL RESOURCE SURVEY: Part I - General Summary. 


H. M. Bannerman, consulting geologist. 1940. 9pp. 
plano. Part II - Diatomaceous Earth. Andrew H. 
McNair. 1941. 6pp.map. New Hampshire State Plan- 


ning and Development Commission, Concord; Frederick 
P. Clark, planning director. 
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A PLAN FOR BRITAIN. Reprinted from Picture Post 
(London) by National Economic and Social Planning 
Association, 1721 Eye Street, N.W., Washington, 
D.C.; E.dJ. Coil, director. Planning Pamphlet 
No. 3. February 1941. 56pp. 25¢. 


TRENDS AND PROBLEMS OF URBAN POPULATION GROWTH IN © 
CALIFORNIA. National Resources Planning Board, 
Region 8, Berkeley, California; B.M. Woods, re- 
gional chairman; V. B. Stanbery, regional counse- 4 
lor. February 6, 1941. 28pp.mimeo.tables.graphs, 
(Analyzes numerical changes in California's urban | 
and rural populations with emphasis on the last | 1 
decade, compares them with national trends, and 
discusses some of the implications for planning.) 








MANAGEMENT OF STATE-OWNED LANDS IN IDAHO. Prepared | ™ 
by the Idaho State Planning Board; J. D. Wood, ex- 
ecutive secretary. Published by the Northwest 
Regional Council, 606 Bedell Bldg., Portland, Ore- 

gon; Kenneth 0. Warner, director. 1941. 30pp. 
(Summarizes the full Preliminary Report on the | 
Management of State-Owned Lands in Idaho, which is ! 
not at this time available for general distribu- 
tion. Includes recommendations for administrative 
practices designed to conserve the soil, reserve | 
suitable lands for public use, increase efficiency ’ 
of administration by the exchange and blocking in 

of lands, andto improve land utilization practices | 
in general.) 


THE NATURAL RESOURCES OF SOUTH CAROLINA. Bulletin 
No. 3. 127pp.tables,maps. THE MANUFACTURED AND 
AGRICULTURAL RESOURCES OF SOUTH CAROLINA. Bulletin 
No. 4. 200pp.tables,maps. South Carolina State 
Planning Board, Columbia; Robert L. Sumwalt, chair- 
man. November 1940. | 





FLORIDA PARKS AND RECREATION. Florida State Plan- 
ning Board, Tallahassee; GeorgeG. Gross, executive | 
secretary (in cooperation with Florida Board of 
Forestry and the National Park Service). 1940. 
128pp.illus.map. (A comprehensive study of recrea- | 
tion facilities in the state of Florida together | 
with a program for adequately meeting the present ' 
and future recreational requirements of the State.) | 





TWENTY YEARS ZONING IN KANSAS. Albert B. Mar- 
tin, General Counsel, The League of Kansas 
Municipalities, 3 Fraser Hall, The University 
of Kansas, Lawrence. January 1941. 35pp. 
$2.50 (In the near future a copy of this pub- 
lication will be sent to every member of the 
Society in good standing.) 








ASPO PUBLICATION AVAILABLE 
ON REQUEST 


TRAILER AND TOURIST CAMPS; Excerpts From Zon- 
ing Ordinances. 9pp.mimeo. (Col-3) 




















